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its first yearbook.' Although the Department's action in authorizing the 
publication of such a volume was taken in July, 1921, the committee in charge 
of the work undertook the task with such energy that the material was gathered 
and the book pubUshed in time for discussion at the Boston meeting in July, 
1922. 

The book contains eight chapters which can be grouped around five major 
topics. The first chapter includes three papers dealing with various phases 
of the visitation of the principal and the subsequent rating of teachers. The 
second and third chapters discuss the use of intelligence tests for measuring 
ability and for classif3ang pupils. Chapters iv and v discuss the problem of 
individual cases and their treatment. The Sutherland method of individual 
instruction is described in some detail, as well as the Berkeley and Denver 
plans of dealing with gifted children. In chapter vi a number of informal or 
unstandardized tests are described, samples being reproduced in many instances. 
Chapter vii gives some supervisory devices for improving school work which 
have been gathered from a number of sources. A final chapter reproduces the 
membership list of the Department. 

As a whole, the yearbook is a collection of very stimulating articles. The 
tendency to publish concrete, objective material is to be commended. If 
future issues continue the poUcy of presenting scientific contributions on the 
problems of elementary-school supervision, their influence upon school practice 
will doubtless be very large. The yearbook should be in the hands of every 
elementary-school principal. 



Transfer of training, plus. — ^The transfer-of-training controversy, which 
has undoubtedly resulted in a better understanding of the problem by the 
speciaUsts in educational psychology, has quite generally been a source of 
confusion to the teaching profession, which, busied with its regular teaching 
load, has been in no position to follow the fine points of the discussion. Few 
of the principals in the controversy really hold the views ascribed to them by 
their opponents. Teachers who read articles on this subject have sometimes 
been led to accept as having the seal of scientific approval views never held in 
their totaUty by any man of standing in the profession. Teachers need a 
clear, general view of mental life which includes factors not essential to the 
controversy but useful in practice. The book by Professor Stratton' should 
help to clear up some of these difficulties. 

In the first two chapters the author gives in very simple form the extreme 
views of both sides of the issue and shows how impossible are many of the 

' The Technique of Supervision by the Elementary School Principal. First Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Prindpals. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1922. Pp. 143. $1.25. 

" George Malcolm Steatton, Developing Mental Power. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. Pp. x-l-77. 
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arguments proposed and how the views of both, when reduced to the lowest 
terms, are very similar. He next calls attention to the fact that mental 
processes are never simple but always complex. Among the several factors 
which constantly affect mental hf e, the author discusses the influence of physical 
conditions, knowledge, ideas, habits, and, in particular, the influence of the 
emotions and volitions. Education, to be effective, must consider all of these 
elements. There are chapters deaUng with such topics as "The Care of the 
Emotions," "Instincts Wild and Tame," and "Exercises for the Will." 

The primary interest of education is not how the separate and individual 
parts of the mind function but rather how can a proper mental government be 
established which can claim fealty from all of the powerful elements which go 
to make up this very complex thing called thought. "Education looks to the 
total organization of the person." The whole child is to be educated, not 
separate mental functions. The book gives a wholesome presentation of a 
problem which is of vital interest to all teachers. 

Ernst E. WELUEiiEYER 



More social science material. — Many educators are advocating a greater 
emphasis on the social sciences. Others are willing to concede a larger amount 
of time to these necessary and practical subjects even if the time is to be taken 
from the subjects they are endeavoring to teach. The forward movement, 
however, has been definitely halted in many places by the lack of teachers 
prepared to teach the work and by the lack of teaching material properly 
arranged and adapted to the various levels at which the work should be offered. 
Amy textbook offering a partial solution of this problem is a welcome addition, 
and the book by Mr. Reed,' bearing in mind as it does so many of the problems 
to be faced in that most difficult junior high school period, is doubly welcome. 

The purpose of the book is well stated by the author in the Preface : 

The course that this text is designed to fit has for its purpose the training of pupils 
for citizenship. To this end two things are essential: first, to give the pupil the neces- 
sary mitiimiim of knowledge of the institutions and principles of government and 
society — old dvil government reduced to its lowest terms plus new economics and 
sociology simplified to his understanding; and, second, to inculcate the habit of civic- 
mindedness not merely by example and precept but by practice as well [p. v]. 

The material is arranged in five parts: "Social and Economic Funda- 
mentals: Co-operation and Liberty," "The Fundamentals of Citizenship: 
Liberty and Democracy," "The Citizen and the Local Commimity: Co- 
operation and Self -Government," "The Citizen in State and Nation: Liberty 
and Law," and "Some Problems of Larger Citizenship: Co-operation for the 
Conmion Good." 

The pupil is led from the consideration of the family through the local 
commimity, state, and nation to a consideration of one's place in the world 

" Thomas Haseison Reed, Loyal Citizenship. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1922. Pp. x-Hsss. 



